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PRISONERS’ FRIEND, 


A fAonthly Magasine. 


“If we would not consent to tax ourselves for the Prevention of Crime, we 
must be taxed still more heavily for the Punisnmenrt of it. 


The expense of one 
convict for one year would educate more than one hundred children.” — Lord 
Ashley's Speech in the House af Commons. 
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Guited-States Prison Association. 


THE objects of the United-States Prison Association are, — 


I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 


II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 


III. To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 


lV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our Jails. 


Maine. — Prof. T. C. UpHam, Brunswick. 

New Hampshire. — Rev. B. M. Titxort- 
son, Manchester. 

Vermont. — Hiram Hariow, Warden of 
State Prison, Winsor. 

Massachusetts. — Cuas. Spear, Boston, 
Editor ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ 

Rhode Island. — Rev. Francis Wayr- 
LAND, Providence. 

Connecticut. — Hon. Pair RuIp.ey, 
Hartford. 

New York. — Amos Pitssury, Albany. 

New Jersey. — Rev. Dr. Murray, Eliza- 
bethtown. 

Pennsylvania. — Hon. Judge Ketty, 
Philadelphia. 

Delaware. — Hon. Atrrep P. Rosinxson, 
Georgetown. 

Maryland. — Rey. G. T. Fuanpers, Bal- 
timore. 

Virginia. — JosErH Jounson, Governor, 
Richmond. 

North Carolina. — Rev. Hore Barn, 
Goldsboro’. 


South Carolina. — Prof. Lizsea. 

Georgia. — Rev. Jas. Parks, Lafayette. 

Florida. — Rey. Josnva 8. Vann, Car- 
rollton. 

Alabama. — Hon. B. F. Porter. 

Mississippi. — Rev. D. B. Cayton. 

Louisiana. — Rey. THropore Cuiarr, 
New Orleans. 

Texas. — Hon. Sam. Houston. 

Arkansas.— Evias N. Conway,Governor. 

Tennessee.— ANDREW JOHNSON ,Governor. 

Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Harwarp. 

Ohio. — Hon. Satmon P. Coase. 

Michigan. — Rev. Mr. Stessins, Utica. 

Indiana. — Rey. W. Cuapuin, Deed’s 
Creek. 

Iinois. — Rev. J. P. AVERILL. 

Missouri. — Rev. T. Anporr. 

Towa, — Rev. H. 8. MARBLE. 

Wisconsin. — Gen. Gains, Warden of 
State Prison, Waupun. 

California. — Rev. Mr. Upson. 

Washington, D.C. — Hon. Tosias Pur- 
RINGTON. 


CuHares Spear, Secretary, 


Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 119, Washington Street, Boston. 





BOSTON JAIL. 





Suerirr’s Orrice, Surrouk Co., Dec. 10, 1852. 





Pease allow Rev. CHarves Spear free communication with any and all prisoners 
in confinement, at all times, and any and all liberties at the Jail which he may at 
any time desire, and render him all the needed aid to investigate particular cases, 
and to communicate with the friends of prisoners, and generally to prosecute his pro- 
fession of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ Having full confidence in Mr. Spear’s intentions, 
and in the efficacy of his labors, I wish that special attention may be paid to this 
communication. Very truly, yours, 

Henry Crocker, Sheriff. 
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OBJECTS OF MY LABORS. 


THE following objects are embraced in my labors. It will be 
seen that the field is large. My aims are not sectarian; and there- 


fore all are invited to aid in the work in which I am engaged : — 


I. To visit Prisons. 
II. To see that suitable Matrons are appointed where females 
are committed. 
III. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible and 
other suitable books. 
IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 
V. To visit the Courts. 
VI. To visit families who have friends or relatives in prison. 
VII. To provide counsel for prisoners who may be charged with 
crime, whether guilty or innocent. 
VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their discharge 
from confinement, to procure employment. 
IX. To assist Young Men and Women, who fall into tempta- 
tion for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 
X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 
XI. To deliver public Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. 
XII. To open a correspondence with the friends of Prison Dis- 
cipline, both in this country and in Europe. 
XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the whole 
subject of Crime in all its various bearings. 
XIV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our prisons, 
and that our jails especially should be made to sustain, at least, 
their own expenses. 
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IMPRISONMENT OF EMINENT MEN. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


James Montcomery was born at Irvine, in the county of 
Ayrshire, North Britain, on the 4th of November, 1771. 
His father was one of that singular and exemplary body of 
Christians denominated Moravians. The religious tenets 
of this sect tinged the writings of Montgomery, and made 
a deep impression upon his character. He was early the 
child of affliction. Both his parents fell victims to a pesti- 
lential climate. The poet thus affectingly alludes to their 
fate: — 

‘ My father, mother — parents — are no more: 
Beneath the lion-star they sleep, 
Beyond the Western deep ; 


And, when the sun’s noon glory crests the waves, 
He shines without a shadow on their graves.’ 


James Montgomery early manifested a strong desire for 
the Muse. Before ten years of age, he was a poet. Un- 
doubtedly, the fervent and touching hymns of the- Mora- 
vians led him thus early into the flowery paths of Poesy. 

James Montgomery met with a variety of discourage- 
ments. His life affords another instance of the triumph of 
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genius over almost insuperable obstacles. He is to be 
placed among that long list of master-spirits who have 
broken through the gloom in which the accidents of birth 
and fortune may have placed them. How beautiful, how 
grand, the history of human genius! how divine its origin! 
how sublime its progress! How it leaps out, even within 
the prison-walls, to hold communion with the Infinite! 

Our author himself has happily expressed the sentiment 
in his poem, written in prison, on the ‘ Moonlight :’ — 

‘ Blest with freedom unconfined, 
Dungeons cannot hold the soul. 


Who can chain the immortal mind? 
None but He who spans the pole.’ 


James Montgomery must ever be placed among the best 
poets, and among the most devoted friends of humanity. 
He is one of the most fervent hymn-writers that any age 
has produced. He has given utterance to the purest strains 
of devotion. His productions have been laid upon every 
Christian altar. His poems are stamped with the impress 
of imperishable genius. His style is formed on the purest 
models. He is tender, as well as lofty, and everywhere is 
distinguished for classic grace and purity.” 

His life, like his writings, is serene, calm, and pure. Yet 
the law, in its wide range, found a way to make him the 


‘ tenant of the prison: twice was he thrown within its 


walls. 

During his life, he entered on the arduous and trying 
labors of an editor. His paper was called the ‘ Sheffield 
Iris. The first charge was that of printing a ballad, writ- 
ten by a clergyman of Belfast, on the Demolition of the 
Bastille in 1789. It was interpreted into a seditious libel. 
The poor poet, notwithstanding the innocence of his inten- 
tions, was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment in York 


* Among the most delightful poems that Montgomery wrote, we may place 
the following: ‘The Grave.’ ‘The Joy of Grief.’ ‘The Wild Rose.’ ‘Christ 
Crucified.’ ‘The Bridal and the Burial.’ ‘ Friends.’ 

The most fervent poem, and one that breathes in every line the true spirit 
of poetry, is entitled ‘ Looking to Jesus.’ 
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Castle, and to pay a fine of twenty pounds. In the fol- 
lowing year, he was tried for a second imputed political 
offence, for a paragraph in his paper which reflected on the 
conduct of a magistrate in quelling a riot. He was sen- 
tenced again to six months’ imprisonment, and to a fine of 
thirty pounds, and to give security to keep the peace for 
two years. Mr. Montgomery returned to his office with a 
strong determination, ‘come wind or sun, come fire or 
water, to do what was right.” It is evident that many of 
his persecutors afterwards regretted their treatment of this 
distinguished writer. 

Mr. Montgomery wrote, during his second term of im- 
prisonment, several poems.* Speaking of these, he says, 
‘These pieces were composed in bitter moments, amid the 
horrors of a jail, under the pressure of sickness. ‘They 
were the transcripts of melancholy feelings, the warm 
effusions of a bleeding heart. ‘The writer amused his 
imagination with attiring his sorrows in verse, that, under 
the romantic appearance of fiction, he might sometimes 
forget that his misfortunes were real.’ His writings are 
full of pathos and beauty, and will ever be read with the 
deepest interest by every lover of genuine poetry. 

James Montgomery died in Sheffield, universally re- 
spected and beloved, at the advanced age of eighty-three 
years. 


* The following poems were written during his incarceration: ‘ Pleasures 
of Imprisonment, in Two Epistles to a Friend.” ‘ Moonlight.’ ‘To a Robin 
Redbreast, who visits the Window of my Prison every Day.’ ‘The Captive 
Nightingale.’ ‘Soliloquy of a Water-Wagtail on the Walls of York Castle.’ 
‘Ode to the Evening Star.” Speaking of his poems composed in prison, 
Mr. Montgomery modestly says, ‘In behalf of these, the forbearance of criti- 
cism may be solicited without degradation tothe author.’ See Poems of James 
Montgomery, Esq. With a Memoir. Philadelphia: John Locken. 1843. 
Also, Voices from Prison: a Selection of Poetry written within the Cell by 
various Prisoners. With Biographical and Critical Notices. Charles Spear, 
Editor. Third Edition, revised by the Author. Boston: Published by the 
Author. London: Charles Gilpin. 1849. 
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We insert one of his poems written during his confine- 
ment : — 


TO A ROBIN REDBREAST, 


WHO VISITS THE WINDOW OF MY PRISON EVERY DAY. 


Welcome, pretty little stranger ! 
Welcome to my lone retreat ! D 
Here, secure from every danger, 
Hop about, and chirp, and eat. 
Robin, how I envy thee, 
Happy child of liberty! 


Now though tyrant Winter, howling, 
Shakes the world with tempests round, 
Heaven above with vapors scowling, 
Frost imprisons all the ground, — 
Robin, what are these to thee? 
Thou art blest with liberty. 


Though yon fair, majestic river * 
Mourns in solid icy chains ; 
Though yon flocks and cattle shiver 
On the desolated plains, — 
Robin, thou art gay and free, 
Happy in thy liberty. 





Hunger never shall distress thee 
While my cates one crum afford ; 
Colds nor cramps shall ne’er oppress thee : 
Come and share my humble board. 
Robin, come and live with me, — 
Live, yet still at liberty. 


Soon shall Spring, in smiles and blushes, 
Steal upon the blooming year ; 
Then, amid the enamoured bushes, 
Thy sweet song shall warble clear ; 
Then shall I too, joined with thee, 
Swell the hymn of liberty. 








Should some rough, unfeeling Dobbin, 
In this iron-hearted age, 
Seize thee on thy nest, my robin, 
And confine thee in a cage, 
Then, poor prisoner, think of me, — 
Think, and sigh for liberty. 


* The Ouse. 


Feb. 2, 1795. 
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CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


BY GEORGE COMBE. 


Tue effect of persisting in disregarding the influence of 
the organism is, that, though in many cases the coming 
event of violent injury casts its shadow before, this premo- 
nition is unheeded, because, be the indications what they 
may, if no intellectual delusion can be proved, the law will 
not interfere to arrest the evil, but will look on until it has 
been inflicted, and then punish it. One of our judges may 
be seen, in solemn majesty, condemning to death an un- 
fortunate patient, whom, as well as his victim, a little 
physiological knowledge might have saved. We were con- 
sulted legally on a case of this kind. A gentleman in 
independent circumstances became destructively excited, 
made the poker red-hot in the fire, and then issued into the 
high road, seeking some one to kill. The inmates of his 
house found their own lives endangered when they attempt- 
ed to arrest him, and came to us to obtain a legal warrant 
for restraining him. But he had manifested no intellectual 
delusion. He possessed a powerful intellect, and spoke 
rationally on all ordinary topics; and no magistrate would 
risk prosecution by granting a warrant against him. We 
at length found a physician of eminence, who had studied 
phrenology, and seen similar cases, and had been convinced 
that they involved real insanity; and he induced another 
physician to join him in granting a certificate, under which 
the patient was placed in a lunatic asylum. In three 
months he recovered; and his intellect had all along been 
so perfectly clear, that he recollected the whole circum- 
stances, shuddered at his propensity, thanked us for the 
judgment we had displayed in his treatment, and remained 
in the asylum for three months longer, after he was at lib- 
erty to leave it, in order to confirm his cure. He lived for 
several years afterwards, at large, and never had a relapse. 
If he had been allowed to kill some one, he might then, 
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according to the existing state of the law, have been 
hanged; a result which would have involved death to his 
victim and himself, and poignant grief to the families of 
both; while no earthly good could have been deriyed from 
the execution, because the fact of his having been hanged 
could not have prevented the organism of any other person 
from becoming similarly affected. This species of excite- 
ment frequently leads to self-destruction; and we refer the 
reader to Mr. Sampson’s small but most instructive work 
for an overwhelming array of actual cases of this nature, 
in which a reasonable knowledge of the physiology of the 
brain might have enabled the relatives or neighbors, under 
a rational state of the law, to avert great calamities, instead 
of ignorantly disregarding the symptoms of their approach, 
allowing them to occur, and then avenging them as crimes." 
Mr. Spencer Perceval fell a victim to John Bellingham’s 
madness, which had strongly indicated itself in his conduct 
before he slew his victim.t 


Dogs ONE MURDER INCITE ANOTHER? — In Cumberland, 
Md., on the 3d instant, while preparations were making for the 
execution of Frederic Muller, for the double murder of Dr. 
J. F. C. Hadel and Henry Graef, another murder was committed 
in a drinking-saloon in the basement on the corner of Mechanic 
and Baltimore Streets. ‘Two canal boatman, named Thomas Sey- 
pole and Thomas Fisher, had an altercation, when Seypole drew a 
knife, and stabbed Fisher several times in the abdomen, the wounds 
causing death in a few hours. Seypole was promptly arrested, and 
committed to jail to answer, and was brought in just as Muller 
was being robed for execution. He entered, whistling, with a 
swaggering air; but the sight of the convicted murderer, at his 
last extremity, seemed to appall the reckless outlaw, who entered 
his cell and sunk down in silence, probably to meditate on his own 
awful position. 


* Rationale of Crime, and its Appropriate Treatment; being a Treatise 
on Criminal Jurisprudence, considered in Relation to Cerebral Organization. 
By M. B. Sampson. New York: Appleton & Co. 1846. 

t See Phren. Trans., p. 339.. Remarks on the Case of John Bellingham, 
by Sir George 8. Mackenzie. 
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THE COST OF SIN. 


BY REV. J. MAPLE. 


TE reason why all men are not Christians is, they think 
that it costs too much, and they are not willing to make the 
sacrifice ; but it costs men more to be sinners than it would 
to be Christians. The service of passion, appetite, and 
sinful habits, is the most expensive of all services, and is 
the direct cause of all the destruction of property, waste of 
money, time, and talents, and the foundation of all misery. 
Let us contemplate the cost of sin fora moment; and I will 
commence with its lowest cost first, — money. How much 
money does sin cost man in the gratification of his de- 
praved passions and appetite? Eternity alone can tell; but 
we have some well-established facts by which we can ap- 
proximate the cost. 

Let us commence with the use of tobacco. The appe- 
tite for this stimulus is not natural; it is acquired by a 
painful discipline. No man naturally loves the taste of this 
noxious plant; and its use is a sin, because it is a direct 
violation of the laws of health. It is just as much a sin 
against the government of God to transgress his natural 
and organic laws, as to violate the statutes of his moral 
kingdom. 

Eight thousand five hundred square miles of the earth’s 
surface are cultivated for tobacco annually. The yearly crop 
is four and a half billions of pounds, or four and one-half 
pounds to each inhabitant. At four cents per pound, this 
would be 180,000,000 of dollars; but the sum annually 
expended by the different nations of the earth is at least 
$500,000,000. This sum could support 500,000 teachers, 
at a salary of $1,000 a year; build a railroad round the 
world; pay for two railroads, double-track, from New York 
to San Francisco; support in comfortable circumstances 
all the honest poor in the world. 

This may seem strange and incredible to persons who 


have never looked into this subject; but, I have no doubt, 
13* 
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it falls far short of the truth. I am personally acquainted 
with a wealthy gentleman of a neighboring village, whose 
son spent in one year two hundred dollars for tobacco. 
Last winter this young man was found, by his sister, strug- 
gling in the agonies of death in his bed, from a disease 
induced by the excessive use of tobacco. 

There are thousands of Christians who grumble very hard 
at paying five dollars a year for preaching; and, when 
it is wrung out of their stingy souls by the lashes of con- 
science and the fear of the contempt of society, it comes 
like extracting teeth; yet they will spend from five to ten 
dollars for tobacco to poison their stomach, stupefy their 
brains, and shatter their nervous system to pieces, and then 
call themselves gentlemen and Christians. 

Alcoholic beverages have cost the United States directly, 
in ten years, $120,000,000; have burned or otherwise de- 
stroyed $5,000,000 worth of property; destroyed 200,000 
lives; sent 250,000 to our prisons, and 1,000,000 of children 
to the poorhouse; caused 1,500 suicides; and have be- 
queathed to the country 1,000,000 of orphan children. In 
the city of New York are 5,000 grog-shops, which, if only 
supported at a cost of $10 each per day, require an annual 
expenditure of $1,500,000. Such is the enormous expense 
of intemperance in our country; and it is all the fruit of 
sin. Yet there are professed Christians who not only uphold 
the system, but are actually engaged in it. 

We cannot estimate the cost of war; but I have collected 
a few facts to illustrate this point. The French revolutionary 
war broke out in 1797, and lasted till 1802. Great Britain 
expended in this war $2,820,000,000. ‘The war against 
Bonaparte commenced in 1803, and ended in 1815. During 
these twelve years of carnage and bloodshed, the English 
government expended $1,159,000,000,— more than $800,000 
per day. ‘Thus, during twenty years’ war, she spent about 
$800,000,000; and this is all the cost of sin. ‘These wars 
had their origin in sin; they were conceived in sin, brought 
forth in iniquity, and carried on in opposition to God and 
the highest interests of humanity. 
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Our government, in its glorious Florida war, expended 
$40,000,000 to drive out three thousand poor half-starved 
Indians and runaway negroes. This war cost the govern- 
ment twelve dollars per day for every soldier engaged in it. 

Before Sevastopol, in the Crimea, there are now about 
150,000 French, English, and Turks. To board them will 
cost at least ten dollars per week. This will make $150,- 
000 per week, — $600,000 per month. But suppose that it 
costs the French, English, and Turkish Governments twelve 
dollars per day, as it did our Government in its Florida 
war, it would then run up to $1,800,000 per day, — $12,- 
600,000 per week. For what purpose is all this money 
expended? To blow out men’s brains, to make widows 
and orphans, and scatter misery and death broadcast over 
the land. 

‘Give me the money expended in war, and I will pur- 
chase every foot of land on the earth; clothe every man, 
woman, and child in a costume that kings and queens 
would be proud to wear; build a schoolhouse on every 
side and in every valley over this beautiful earth ; supply 
that schoolhouse with an able teacher; build an academy 
in every town, and endow it; crown every hill with a 
church, consecrated to the promulgation of the gospel of 
peace; support in its pulpit an able minister of the cross, 
so that, on every returning Sabbath morning, the chime of 
the “ church-going bell” on one hill should answer to the 
chime on another, around the earth’s broad circumference ; 
and the voice of prayer and the songs of praise shall as- 
cend like holy incense to heaven.’ 

Next in our catalogue we will set down pride. The cost 
of pride, in personal aggrandizement, is beyond all compu- 
tation. Ido not wish the reader to understand me as say- 
ing any thing against men and women clothing themselves 
in proper and appropriate apparel; for this is all right: 
God intended that they should. But some men pride 
themselves in the meanness of their dress. I only speak 
against unnecessary adornment. What enormous sums 
are spent in this way! The ‘ New-York Tribune,’ in no- 
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ticing the celebration of the birthday of the Father of our 
Country by the Americans in Paris, says, ‘One of the 
most remarkable features of the ball, and the subject of 
general remark on the part of the foreigners, was the great 
beauty of the American ladies, the stateliness of their car- 
riage, and the taste and immense cost of their toilet. 
Among those who attracted the most attention, either from 
their personal beauty or the richness of their toilet, may 
be mentioned Mrs. and Misses Mason; Mrs. Ridgeway, 
who carried lace for 30,000 francs, and diamonds for 
100,000; Mrs. Lesem, of Norfolk, also covered with lace 
and diamonds.’ Then follows a long list of the names of 
others, rigged up after the same style. 

How often do persons purchase expensive articles of 

clothing, when they are not needed, just to outshine their 
neighbors! Millions of money are expended in this way 
every year. 
- Men sometimes erect splendid mansions, far beyond their 
wants, just to gratify their pride. Louis XIII. built a 
hunting-seat at Versailles, in the midst of a forest thirty 
miles in circumference; and Louis XIV. enlarged it into a 
palace, at an enormous expense. It is acknowledged to 
have cost two hundred millions of dollars,—a sum suffhi- 
cient to have built a city of 8,000 houses, at a cost of 
$25,000 each. 

I knew a man to build a splendid house, embracing 
thirty-two rooms, at an enormous expense, when there 
were none but him, one son, and two daughters to occupy 
it. This man spent thousands of dollars in erecting and 
furnishing this house, just to gratify the pride of his heart. 

How much unhappiness and vexation pride causes men! 
Pride will always find some one who refuses to bow to its 
demands; one that wears a finer coat, rides in a more bril- 
liant equipage, and makes a grander show. ‘This kindles 
the flames of envy and heart-burnings, that burn like the 
fires of hell in the soul. 

How many sleepless hours sin causes man! It banishes 
the angel of peace from the mind, frightens sleep from the 
eyes, and plants the pillow with thorns. 
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Who can estimate the unhappiness and misery anger 
costs its victim? It undermines the health, cultivates 
and strengthens the lowest passions of his animal nature, 
and renders him and all his associates unhappy. How 
many homes are clouded, and converted into hells of 
misery, by some member of the family becoming the slave 
of anger! 

Sin costs man his self-respect. It degrades him in his 
own estimation, unnerves his soul, and fills his mind with 
shame. It makes the man ashamed of himself, and leads 
him to shun those he has injured. See that man yonder! 
He owes his neighbor q certain amount of money, and 
ought to have paid it long ago, and could have done it, 
but through avarice he has not. He is conscious that he 
has done wrong, and he dreads to meet the man he has 
injured. If he sees him coming down the street, he will 
pass over to the other side, or walk round the square, 
just to avoid him. Why does he do this? Because sin 


has destroyed his self-respect, and he dreads to look his 
injured neighbor in the face. 


CapiTaL PunIsHMENT. — The ‘ Cumberland (Md.) Telegraph’ 
says, that, since the execution of Miller, the public sentiment in 
that place is decidedly opposed to executions. It says there were 
present, at the execution of Miller, old men, whose heads had been 
whitened by the frosts of threescore and ten winters; men, in the 
prime and vigor of life; youth, with its high hopes; infants, 
clinging to their mothers’ breasts; and young girls, just budding 
into womanhood. About one-fourth of the entire number were 
females, many of whom a morbid curiosity had brought from a 
distance of twenty, thirty, and forty miles, to witness the death- 
throes of the murderer Miller. Some of them had walked 
through snow ten inches deep, with the rude winter blast playing 
“upon them, for twenty miles, and carried infants in their arms. 

The subject of public executions has been brought, in a reso- 
lution of inquiry, before one branch of the Virginia Legislature 
during the present sessions. Such facts as the above go far to 
show the propriety of putting an end to the publicity of spectacles 
revolting to all but the most vitiated tastes and feelings. 
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THE EXECUTION, 


BY W. C. BENNETT. 


HE staggered on upon the drop! Oh! who that saw his look 
Can forget it, as his place beneath the gallows first he took ; 
Can forget the deadly shivering that shook him when his eye 
First rested on the heaving crowd agape to see him die ; 
On the mass of upturned faces that had waited hours below, 
And cursed the sluggish jail-clock, whose minutes crept so slow ? 
Though brutal jokes and laughter were bandied fast about, 
To serve to pass the time away until he was brought out ; 

Yet spite of slang and merriment, and choice St. Giles’s wit ; 

Of guesses how the dead man’s clothes the hangman’s form would fit ; 
Though through the crowd, from time to time, a roar of laughter ran, 
As puns upon the dangling rope were tossed from man to man ; 
Though still fresh source of pleasure high for ever new was found 

In the murderer’s words and doings, that from mouth to mouth went round ; 
And still, with offered bets and oaths, his best admirers stuck 

To their calm reliance on him that he’d die with honor, ‘ pluck ;’ 
Though now and then some minutes yet more jollily were spent 

In laughing down some milksop fool who hoped he would repent ; 
Though Turpin’s rides and Sheppard’s feats, rehearsed with pride and glee, 
Taught young aspirers to their fame how great they yet might be ; 
Though now a pocket picked, a row, a woman’s fight or so, 

Served to keep the crowd in humor, — still the hour was cursed as slow. 
And when before their straining eyes the doomed man staggered there, 
With shouts and yells of gladness they tore the shuddering air. 

A thousand tongues took up the roar, a thousand rolled it wide ; 

Ten times it sank and rose again, flung back from side to side. 

Then silence fell upon the crowd, a hush as of the dead ; 

You might have heard the platform creak beneath the hangman’s tread ; 
You might hear the paper’s rustle, where the painter’s hand would try 
To seize a fine convulsion, a striking agony ; 

You might catch the poet’s mutter of his rhymes in murmurs faint, 

As he strove in taking measure the wretch’s fear to paint ; 

Of one reporter’s pencil a scratch you might not lose, 

As smiling he his tablets gave a crown’s worth good of news, 

Still on the glaring multitude unbroken stillness lay, 

Till, with a shriek for mercy, the felon tried to pray. 

Then suddenly, from the heaving crowd, went forth a fearful ery 

Of scorn, that he, the murderer, no courage had to die; 

Nor ceased it when the quivering wretch first felt the hangman’s touch, 
And swooned from out his agony, for nature’s strength too much. 
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But fiercer rose the mingled roar of curse and yell bestowed 

Upon the craven dastard who so poor a spirit showed ; 

And gin-shop ‘ pals’ and jail-birds, who had looked with pleasant pride 
To see how to the very last the law he still defied ; 

Who boasted now, with bow polite, the cheering crowd he’d greet, 
And how his friend, the hangman, with jeer and jest he’d meet ; 
That high in gallows’ annals would live his honored name, 

A spur to all, who'd tread his steps, like him to finish ‘ game ;’ 

Now cursing deep his agony, and mocking his despair, 

The fiercest yelled, the thickest filled with howls the reeking air. 
Nor many a curse and many an oath to roar were hundreds slow, 
’Gainst him whose chicken-heartedness stole from them half the show : 
Ay, hundreds swore ’twas curséd hard, that, out of half the fun 
They'd waited there five hours for, at last they should be done ; 

And women, who’d for windows paid, were sure ’twas never right 
They should turn the man off fainting, and spoil their paid-for sight. 
But through the very hell of sound, of curse and howl and yell, 
The hangman lifts the senseless wretch from where he fainting fell ; 
And down the clammy forehead, and down the ashen face, 

The cap is drawn; the tightened noose is settled in its place. 

Now God have mercy upon him upon whom men have none! 

A swinging form — a quivering corpse —a stillness — all is done! 

A minute more, the sunshine is merry once again 

With the buzz of talk and laughing of those who still remain ; 
With the settling by noisy knots of idlers through the street 

Of which shall be the gin-shop to finish off the treat. 

Some deep in plans of crimes to do are lounging off to find 

Fresh gallows’ food, to virtue, to awe the public mind; 

And lovers of the good old times and gibbet talk aloud 

In praises of the moral good the hanging’s done the crowd! 


CureF Justice TANEY. — Grace Greenwood, in one of her 
late letters, thus sketches Chief Justice Taney: ‘Taney is the 
very ideal of a chief justice, — looking cold, emotionless, unsus- 
ceptible, a bundle of precedents, an epitome of authority. It 
hardly seems that such a man, from whose life the insatiable 
sponge of the law has absorbed the natural juices, need to suffer 
decay, and be buried like other people at last. Such an existence 
is in itself a preserving and mummy-making process; and it 
would almost seem that he has only to grow more musty and dry, 
like some old parchment, until Death rolls him up, ties him with 
read tape, and lays him away in some dusty pigeon-hole.’ 
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THE EXECUTION, 


BY W. C. BENNETT. 


HE staggered on upon the drop! Oh! who that saw his look 
Can forget it, as his place beneath the gallows first he took ; 

Can forget the deadly shivering that shook him when his eye 
First rested on the heaving crowd agape to see him die ; 
On the mass of upturned faces that had waited hours below, 

And cursed the sluggish jail-clock, whose minutes crept so slow ? 
Though brutal jokes and laughter were bandied fast about, 

To serve to pass the time away until he was brought out; 

Yet spite of slang and merriment, and choice St. Giles’s wit ; 

Of guesses how the dead man’s clothes the hangman’s form would fit ; 
Though through the crowd, from time to time, a roar of laughter ran, 
As puns upon the dangling rope were tossed from man to man ; 
Though still fresh source of pleasure high for ever new was found 

In the murderer’s words and doings, that from mouth to mouth went round ; 
And still, with offered bets and oaths, his best admirers stuck 

To their calm reliance on him that he'd die with honor, ‘ pluck ;’ 
Though now and then some minutes yet more jollily were spent 

In laughing down some milksop fool who hoped he would repent ; 
Though Turpin’s rides and Sheppard’s feats, rehearsed with pride and glee, 
Taught young aspirers to their fame how great they yet might be ; 
Though now a pocket picked, a row, a woman’s fight or so, 

Served to keep the crowd in humor, — still the hour was cursed as slow. 
And when before their straining eyes the doomed man staggered there, 
With shouts and yells of gladness they tore the shuddering air. 

A thousand tongues took up the roar, a thousand rolled it wide ; 

Ten times it sank and rose again, flung back from side to side. 

Then silence fell upon the crowd, a hush as of the dead ; 

You might have heard the platform creak beneath the hangman’s tread ; 
You might hear the paper’s rustle, where the painter’s hand would try 
To seize a fine convulsion, a striking agony ; 

You might catch the poet’s mutter of his rhymes in murmurs faint, 

As he strove in taking measure the wretch’s fear to paint; 

Of one reporter’s pencil a scratch you might not lose, 

As smiling he his tablets gave a crown’s worth good of news. 

Still on the glaring multitude unbroken stillness lay, 

Till, with a shriek for mercy, the felon tried to pray. 

Then suddenly, from the heaving crowd, went forth a fearful cry 

Of scorn, that he, the murderer, no courage had to die ; 

Nor ceased it when the quivering wretch first felt the hangman’s touch, 
And swooned from out his agony, for nature’s strength too much. 
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But fiercer rose the mingled roar of curse and yell bestowed 

Upon the craven dastard who so poor a spirit showed ; 

And gin-shop ‘ pals’ and jail-birds, who had looked with pleasant pride 
To see how to the very last the law he still defied ; 

Who boasted now, with bow polite, the cheering crowd he’d greet, 
And how his friend, the hangman, with jeer and jest he’d meet ; 
That high in gallows’ annals would live his honored name, 

A spur to all, who'd tread his steps, like him to finish ‘ game ;’ 

Now cursing deep his agony, and mocking his despair, 

The fiercest yelled, the thickest filled with howls the reeking air. 
Nor many a curse and many an oath to roar were hundreds slow, 
’Gainst him whose chicken-heartedness stole from them half the show : 
Ay, hundreds swore ’twas curséd hard, that, out of half the fun 
They’d waited there five hours for, at last they should be done; 

And women, who’d for windows paid, were sure ’twas never right 
They should turn the man off fainting, and spoil their paid-for sight. 
But through the very hell of sound, of curse and howl and yell, 
The hangman lifts the senseless wretch from where he fainting fell ; 
And down the clammy forehead, and down the ashen face, 

The cap is drawn; the tightened noose is settled in its place. 

Now God have mercy upon him upon whom men have none! 

A swinging form —a quivering corpse —a stillness — all is done! 

A minute more, the sunshine is merry once again 

With the buzz of talk and laughing of those who still remain ; 
With the settling by noisy knots of idlers through the street 

Of which shall be the gin-shop to finish off the treat. 

Some deep in plans of crimes to do are lounging off to find 

Fresh gallows’ food, to virtue, to awe the public mind; 

And lovers of the good old times and gibbet talk aloud 

In praises of the moral good the hanging’s done the crowd! 


CureFr Justice Tangy. — Grace Greenwood, in one of her 
late letters, thus sketches Chief Justice Taney: ‘Taney is the 
very ideal of a chief justice, — looking cold, emotionless, unsus- 
ceptible, a bundle of precedents, an epitome of authority. It 
hardly seems that such a man, from whose life the insatiable 
sponge of the law has absorbed the natural juices, need to suffer 
decay, and be buried like other people at last. Such an existence 
is in itself a preserving and mummy-making process; and it 
would almost seem that he has only to grow more musty and dry, 
like some old parchment, until Death rolls him up, ties him with 
read tape, and lays him away in some dusty pigeon-hole.’ 
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THE CASE OF WILLIAM H. WELLS. 


Tue following article will be read with deep interest, not 
alone by the friends of humanity, but by those who merely 
take a constitutional view of every moral question. It for 
ever settles the question of the power cf the President in 
criminal cases. Should that unfortunate period ever arrive 
in the history of our country when that high officer should 
be called on to decide in cases of treason, where generally 
the highest families are involved, this decision would be 
quoted. In this case, it applied to a convicted criminal of 
whom the world knew but little, and cared less; and there- 
fore the matter is soon forgotten. 

We took a very deep interest in the case of Wells." We 
remember of riding the whole night before from Richmond, 
Va., to be present, as we promised him, at his execution; 
but, on arriving at Washington, we found a commutation 
had been granted, though the culprit had even put on his 
very grave-clothes. On inquiry, we learned that Mr. Web- 
ster had taken a deep interest in the case, and had used his 
influence to save the culprit from an ignominious death. 

In conversation with Mr. Fillmore, then President, we 
remember to have said to him, ‘that he was placed in a 
very peculiar and frying position, as it was beyond his 
power to do any thing more than to reprieve or pardon.’ f 
Mr. Fillmore replied, ‘I think an unconditional pardon 
implies a conditional one. If I can banish from the coun- 
try or directly pardon, I can commute the punishment to 
imprisonment for life.’ To this we replied, ‘that no Pre- 
sident had ever assumed such a responsibility, or given 


* See ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ vol. iv. 144, where a very able state-paper will 
be found, from our excellent friend, Hon. Tobias Purrington, who threw his 
whole soul into the case. 

t+ The power of reprieve has always been in the power of the President, 
of course. In the case of Babe, the pirate, he was reprieved seven times, 
and finally absolutely pardoned. In an interview with Babe, we remember 
that he said, *‘ he came within fifteen hours of being hung!” 
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such a construction of the Constitution.’ Mr. Fillmore did 
assume the responsibility; and now the decision is sanc- 
tioned by the highest court in the country ; and it is probable 
that there never will be an execution in the District of 
Columbia.” We now introduce the article kindly sent to 
us by our friend, Hon. 'T’. Purrington, which we gladly lay 
before our numerous readers : — | 


Wasuinoton, D.C., Feb. 18, 1856. 
Rev. Cuartes Spear, Editor of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ 

Dear Sir, — You will, no doubt, recollect the case of William 
Wells, who was convicted of the murder of Mundell, at the 
December Term of the Criminal Court of this District, and was 
sentenced to be hung on the 23d of April, 1852. Several peti- 
tions were presented to the President of the United States (Mr. 
Fillmore), soliciting him to commute the sentence of death to 
imprisonment and labor during the natural life of the criminal ; 
upon which, the President granted the commutation prayed for; 
and Wells has been confined in the Penitentiary of the District 
of Columbia ever since. 

Some of those who were of opinion that the condemned person 
should have been hung were dissatisfied with the commutation, 
and contended that the President had transcended his constitu- 
tional powers in granting it. The friends of the abolition of 
capital punishment were, however, unanimously of opinion that 
the President had the constitutional power to commute the sen- 
tence, and that he exercised the power discreetly in this case. In 
this view of the constitutional provision, they believed they were 
sustained by the best legal authorities. 

In 1855, Wells, through his counsel, Charles L. Jones, Esq., 
filed in the Circuit Court the following petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus : — 


‘To the honorable Judges of the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia. 

‘The petition of William Wells respectfully represents, that he was con- 
victed of murder at the December Term of the Criminal Court for the County 
of Washington, District of Columbia, and was sentenced by said court to be 
hung on the 23d of April, 1852; on which said 23d of April, the President of 
the United States granted to him a pardon in the following terms : — 

‘ « Now, therefore, be it known, that I, Millard Fillmore, President of the 
United States of America, in consideration of the premises, divers other good 
and sufficient reasons me thereunto moving, have granted, and do hereby 


* Congress had niet a law that executions should be private; which i is 
always a great step towards the abolition of the death-penalty, and certainly 
a decided confession that executions only serve to corrupt the morals of the 
community. 

VOL, VIII. , 14 
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grant, unto him, the said William Wells, a pardon of the offence of which he 
was convicted, upon the condition that he be imprisoned during his natural 
life; that is, the sentence of death is hereby commuted to imprisonment for 
life in the Penitentiary at Washington.” 


‘By virtue of which said pardon, your petitioner was, by order of the 
Marshal of the District of Columbia, conveyed and received into the Peniten- 
tiary of the District of Columbia, where he is still confined. Now, being 
duly informed, by counsel learned in the law, that the said pardon is absolute, 
and the condition invalid, prays the writ of habeas corpus may issue to bring 
him before the court; and if it shall be found that his confinement is illegal, , 
and contrary to law, he may be discharged from his imprisonment. And he 
will ever pray, &c. 

(Signed) ‘WintuaM WELLS.’ 

* District of Columbia, Washington County, to wit : — Personally appeared 
before me, Daniel Smith, one of the justices of the peace in and for the said 
county, William Wells, who acknowledged the above as his signature. 

[Seal] (Signed) ‘D. Samira, J.P.’ 


This case was argued by Charles Lee Jones, Esq., for the 
prisoner; and by P. B. Key, United States Attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for the government. 

On the 18th of May, 1855, the court, through Judge Morsell, 
pronounced its decision. 

After reviewing the arguments which had been presented, and 
citing various authorities, his honor said, that the President of 
the United States has the power to grant a conditional pardon, as 
in this case, for a capital offence; and, if the President possesses 
this power, the penitentiary, of all places, would seem to be the 
most suitable. It had been urged that it was for persons con- 
victed of offences punishable with imprisonment and labor under 
the laws of the United States or of the District of Columbia. 
Although it is principally for the purpose of punishment in 
enumerated cases, yet, as it was built by the United States, and 
is in charge of United-States officers paid by the United States, 
and, of course, is under the government and control of the United 
States, the court supposed, that as the President, on whom the 
pardoning power is conferred by the Constitution, has the right 
to commute punishment in capital cases, he has the right, as a 
sequence, to use the penitentiary for the purpose. Therefore the 
application could not be sustained; and the culprit was accord- 
ingly remanded to prison. 

From this decision an appeal was taken, and the case carried 
up to the Supreme Court of the United States for a final decision. 
The case having been heard at the present term, it has been pub- 
licly announced that the Supreme Court of the United States will 
affirm the judgment of the Circuit Court cited above; thus de- 


ciding that the President has power, under the Constitution of 


the United States, to grant a conditional pardon, or, in other 
words, to commute the sentence in capital cases, as well as to 
pardon unconditionally. The minority of the court, however, 
dissent from this opinion. 
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I believe this decision is in accordance with the practice under 
the laws of England in like cases, and with the best legal authori- 
ties on the subject, and must be regarded as settling the question 
as to the constitutional powers of the President in capital cases. 


I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ee eS 


STATE REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, AT LANCASTER. 


If there is any thing humanizing, any thing refining and purifying, in the infiu- 
ence of beautiful surroundings, it would seem that the place selected for the Reform 
School for Girls is most peculiarly calculated to dispense sweet influences. The mag- 
nificent shade-trees, the calm retirement, and old Wachuset, blue in the distance, 


would speak, in heart-language, to any heart not altogether insensible to Nature’s 
ministrations, 


So rear the stately fabric high, 
And wide extend the noble walls! 

A blessing from the o’erarching sky, — 
The smile of Heaven, — upon it falls. 
Where broadest spreads the verdant lawn, 
Where wavy elms the kindliest bend, 

Let love extract the rankling thorn, — 


There let the friendless find a friend. 


So bid the wanderers welcome in, 
And bid them cast their guilt away, 
Wash out the crimson stain of sin, 
And bend the knee, and learn to pray. 
So childhood, wronged, insulted, vile, 
Shall there be led in purer ways; 
And recreant lips, that cursed the while, 
Be tuned to holy words of praise. 


The banner of the cross, unfurled, 
Welcomes, beneath its shining folds, 
The weariest, weakest of the world, 
Who there the waiting Christ beholds. 
So tell them that he speaks to them 
Still as he spake in days of yore, 
And saith, ‘ Neither do I condemn; 
Go, suffering sisters, sin no more.’ 


Brooxuine, Mass. 
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AMOS LAWRENCE. 


Amone the noble men who have adorned our city, few 
have left behind them a brighter name than Amos Law- 
rence. We have had greater men, men of more intellect, 
more wealth, with talents and culture much superior to 
what he could boast, but rarely a man, or even a woman, 
with a greater heart. ‘The recent publication of the me- 
moir* of the ‘Good Merchant’ has therefore been hailed 
by us with sincere pleasure; and we rejoice that the inside 
life of such a man is now spread before the world. Foreign 
reviewers point to the biography of Barnum as presenting 
the representative American man. ‘The great showman, 
we acknowledge, is a product of our institutions; but we 
claim Amos Lawrence as another. The moral which the 
lives of these two men present needs no enforcing at our 
hands; and if parents have reason to dread the record of 
the gay, dashing, unprincipled career of the former, in 
which success covers a multitude of sins, they have equal 
reason to desire to place before their sons the life of another 
man, who rose from nothing by exactly opposite courses. 

A sketch of Mr. Lawrence’s life will be of interest to 
our readers. He was born in Groton, Mass., April 22, 
1789. His parents were in moderate circumstances, and 
justly held in high esteem by all who knew them. His 
father served in the Revolutionary war, and, after his return, 
was elected to several offices in the gift of his townsmen, 
and ‘was identified with every thing connected with the 
good of the town.” His mother was a superior woman, 
well fitted to train a family in the troubled times in which 
she lived. ‘To the kindest affections and sympathies she 
united energy and decision. Mr. Lawrence always spoke 
of her in terms of the highest veneration and love; and his 


* Diary and Correspondence of Amos Lawrence; with a brief Account of 
some Incidents in his Life. Edited by his Son, William R. Lawrence, M.D. 
Boston: Gould and Lincola, 1856. 
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character through life bore the impress of her faithful hand. 

He received an average education at the town-schools, and, 

in the autumn of 1799, entered a store in Dunstable, where 

he remained a few months, and was then employed in a 

store in Groton. He soon attracted favorable notice by his 
industry, honesty, and correct principles. We cannot do 

better than refer to one instance which shows that judg- 

ment and moral courage which characterized his early life. 

We quote from a letter written by him, some years after, 

to a student at college : — 


‘In the first place, take this for your motto at the commence- 
ment of your journey, that the difference of going just right or 
a little wrong will be the difference of finding yourself in good 
quarters, or in a miserable bog, or slough, at the end of it. Of 
the whole number educated in the Groton stores for some years 
before and after myself, no one else, to my knowledge, escaped 
the bog, or slough; and my escape I trace to the simple fact of 
my having put a restraint upon my appetite. We five boys were 
in the habit, every forenoon, of making a drink compounded of 
rum, raisins, sugar, nutmeg, W&c., with biscuit, — all palatable to 
eat and drink. After being in the store four weeks, I found 
myself admonished by my appetite of the approach of the hour 
for indulgence. ‘Thinking the habit might make trouble if al- 
lowed to grow stronger, without further apology to my seniors 
{ declined partaking with them. My first resolution was to 
abstain for a week, and, when the week was out, for a month, 
and then for a year. Finally, I resolved to abstain for the rest 
of my apprenticeship, which was for five years longer. During 
that whole period, I never drank a spoonful, though I mixed 
gallons daily for my old master and his customers. I decided 
not to be a slave to tobacco in any form, though I loved the odor 
of it then, and even now have in my drawer a superior Havana 
cigar, given me, not long since, by a friend, but only to smell of. 
[ have never in my life smoked a cigar; never chewed but one 
quid, and that was before I was fifteen; and never took an ounce 
of snuff, though the scented rappee of forty years ago had great 
charms for me.’ 


Mr. Lawrence remained in this store till he became of 
age, and on the 29th of April, 1807, came to Boston to 
seek his fortune. He had no money, and, as he expresses 
it, ‘no other possessions than a common country educa- 
tion, a sincere love for his family, and habits of industry, 


economy, and sobriety.’ He accepted a clerkship in a 
14* 
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prominent mercantile house; and his employers, recog- 
nizing his sterling worth, soon solicited him to enter the 
partnership. His sagacity led him to perceive that their 
business was not conducted on sound principles; and, to 
their surprise, he declined the proposal. A few months 
showed the correctness of his judgment: the firm became 
insolvent; and he was appointed by the creditors to settle 
their affairs. He then rented a small store, and, by means 
of the credit his character gave him, commenced business 
on his own account. Of the manner in which he occupied 
his evenings at this time, he says, — 


‘When I first came to this city, I took lodgings in the family 
of a widow who had commenced keeping boarders for a living. 
I was one of her first, and perhaps had been in the city two 
months when I went to this place; and she, of course, while | 
remained, was inclined to adopt any rules for the boarders that I 
prescribed. The only one 1 ever made was, that, after supper, 
all the boarders who remained in the public room should remain 
quiet at least for one hour, to give those who chose to study or 
read an opportunity of doing so without disturbance. The con- 
sequence was, that we had the most quiet and improving set of 
young men in the town. The few who did not wish to comply 
with the regulation went abroad after tea, sometimes to the 
theatre, sometimes to other places, but, to a man, became bank- 
rupt in after-life, not only in fortune, but in reputation ; while a 
majority of the other class sustained good characters, and some 
are now living who are ornaments to society, and fill important 
stations. ‘The influence of this small measure will perhaps be 
felt throughout generations. It was not less favorable on myself 
than on others.’ 


Punctuality and exactness were among his most promi- 
nent traits; and he writes thus to a friend: — 


‘I practised upon the maxim, “ Business before friends,” from 
the commencement of my course. During the first seven years 
of my business in this city, I never allowed a bill against’me to 
stand unsettled over the sabbath. If the purchase of goods was 
made at auction on Saturday, and delivered to me, I always 
examined and settled the bill by note or by crediting it, and 
having it clear, so that, in case I was not on duty on Monday, 
there would be no trouble for my boys; thus keeping the busi- 
ness before me, instead of allowing it to drive me.’ 
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In 1808, he took his brother Abbott, then fifteen years of 
age, as his apprentice. He thus alludes to the matter: — 


‘In 1808, he came to me as my apprentice, bringing his bundle 
under his arm, with less than three dollars in his pocket (and 
this was his fortune). A first-rate business lad he was, but, like 
other bright lads, needed the careful eye of a senior to guard him 
from the pitfalls that he was exposed to.’ 


The brothers entered into partnership in 1814. Their 
business increased and prospered. Sagacity and sound 
sense, honesty and integrity, characterized their dealings; 
and, through the many commercial storms that swept the 
country, the house of ‘A. & A. Lawrence’ stood above 
doubt or suspicion. To these brothers New England owes 
an immense debt for their labors in the development of her 
resources. In 1831, when deeply interested in the great 
manufacturing corporations created or in progress, and with 
a sense of responsibility for the success of these enter- 
prises, which were projected on a scale before unknown, — 
in the full tide of active life, and at the crowning-point of 
a successful career, — the hand of Providence was laid on 
the senior partner, to remove him from this busy and 
honored sphere to the comparatively tame and obscure 
walks of domestic life. In June of that year, having drank 
moderately of cold water, he was seized with a violent and 
alarming illness, and for days his life was despaired of. 
His naturally delicate constitution never recovered from the 
shock; the functions of his stomach seemed paralyzed; 
and, from that time till his death (in 1852), he was a con- 
firmed invalid. His business career was ended; his life 
ever after hung upon a thread; and, from this point, the 
merchant was lost sight of in the philanthropist. How 
nobly did he dispense that bounty which his honest indus- 
try and prudence had brought him! He accumulated a 
great estate; and his charity kept pace with his prosperity. 
He never felt ashamed of his humble beginning, and took 
pleasure in showing a stone wall at Groton which he -had 
laid when a youth. He gave discreetly and generously. 
He was no respecter of persons in his benevolence; he 
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knew no sect nor party. He sought out old friends who 
had been less fortunate; helped by counsel and money 
those of his former customers who stood in need; sent 
poor young men to college; lent money when loaning was 
better than giving; helped build meeting-houses for various 
sects; the homes of our poor he gladdened by his presence, 
bounty, and sympathy; he provided shelter for the orphan ; 
he cheered and sustained the venturing emigrant on the 
shore of the far Pacific. ‘Through this long life of philan- 
thropy, the most censorious never accused him of giving 
for the praise of men; indeed, he often felt chagrined when 
the press recorded some of his benevolent acts. He fre- 
quently gave by means of a third person, that the sensi- 
tiveness of the receiver might not be wounded. He writes 
one day to his partners, that ‘bills find an exceedingly 
ready use. I shall be glad of one hundred in ones and 
twos, two hundred in fives, and three hundred in tens 
and twenties, — say, six hundred dollars, —just to keep 
me along till the end of the month. The calls are frequent 
and striking” At another time,‘ Please send me a thou- 
sand dollars in small bills, thus enabling me to fill up the 
time to some practical purpose.’ He left an immense 
estate; but he had given away more than he left. His 
kindly greeting and pleasant smile were familiar to the 
children, for whom he cherished a remarkable fondness; 
and often, in the winter season, we have seen his large, 
open sleigh crowded with his youthful friends. Many an 
encouraging gift or appropriate book did they receive from 
his hands, accompanied with judicious advice, which could 
not fail of lasting and beneficial influence. In his daily 
drives, the front seat of his carriage was filled with useful 
volumes, which he scattered among persons of all classes 
and ages as he had opportunity. ‘A barrel of books’ is a 
common item in his record of articles daily forwarded to 
one and another of his numerous beneficiaries. When 
stormy weather or ill health prevented him from taking his 
usual drive, he was in the habit of passing hours in select- 
ing and packing up articles which he considered suitable 
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to the needs of those he wished to aid. ‘Two or three 
rooms in his house were used for the reception of articles 
for distribution. Here is a sample of these. packages: 
‘One piece of silk and worsted for three dresses ; one piece 
of plaid for M. and mamma; a lot of pretty books; various 
items for the children, — value, twenty-five dollars. An- 
other, to a college professor: ‘A barrel and a bundle of 
books, with broadcloth and pantaloon stuffs, with odds and 
ends for poor students when they go out to keep school in 
the winter.’ To a third person, he sends ‘ dressing-gown, 
vest, slippers, hat, jack-knife, scissors, pins, neck-handker- 
chiefs, pantaloons, cloth for coat, “ History of Groton,” lot 
of pamphlets, &c.’ 

Mr. Lawrence died in Boston, on the last day of the 
year 1852; and the scenes of his departure were a fitting 
conclusion to his noble life. For thirty years, aware that 
his existence ‘hung upon a thread,’ he bad stood in con- 
stant readiness to exchange what he often called ‘ the 
heaven on earth’ for that higher heaven to which so many 
of the cherished objects of his affection had preceded him. 
On the afternoon previous to his death, the author of the 
memoir tells us he spent an hour or more in conversation 
with him, and that he seemed more than usually commu- 
nicative, and there was a softness and tenderness in his 
manner peculiarly touching. In the evening, Mr. Law- 
rence addressed a pleasant note to a friend in Maine, and, 
on retiring for the night, asked several questions of his 
attendant, relative to a poor family which he had relieved 
a day or two before. An hour or two later, his wife was 
awakened by one of his usual attacks. Medical skill was 
unavailing; and, surrounded by his weeping family, he 
soon quietly breathed his last. His temporal affairs seemed 
to have been arranged in view of this event. For vari- 
ous reasons, he had concluded to withdraw from the part- 
nership with his brother, which had existed for nearly forty 
years, and had furnished advertisements which were to 
announce the fact in the prints of the following day. Four 
days previous to his decease, he had made a codicil to his 
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will, and thus settled his affairs with the closing year. 
That his spiritual affairs were equally cared for, is seen in 
his conversations and letters. ‘The plans of each day were 
made with reference to such an event. ‘Thus passed away 
one of the best men New England ever bore in her bosom. 
The good influence of such a life is not confined to this 
generation, but will be felt in our posterity. 

The memoir to which we have referred in the foregoing 
sketch is composed principally of extracts from the Diary 
and Correspondence of Mr. Lawrence. ‘The editor has 
wisely chosen to allow the subject of the work to tell his 
own story. Accurate steel likenesses of the two brothers 
are given; also a representation of the old homestead at 
Groton, and a fac-simile of the.writing of Amos. The 
volume is well bound, and printed on clear type and good 
paper, and sold remarkably cheap, — the octavo edition 
at $1.50, the duodecimo edition at $1. It has met with 
an extensive sale; and the good influence it will exert is 
incalculable.* 


THE GOOD MAN’S PRAYER. 


ALMIGHTY FATHER! let thy lowly child, 

Strong in his love of truth, be wisely bold : 

A patriot-bard, by sycophants reviled, 

Let him live usefully, and not die old. 

Let poor men’s children, pleased to read his lays, 

Love, for his sake, the scenes where he has been; 

And, when he ends his pilgrimage of days, 

Let him be buried where the grass is green, — 

Where daisies, blooming earliest, linger late 

To hear the bee his busy notes prolong: 

There let him slumber, and in peace await 

The dawning morn, far from the sensual throng, 
Who scorn the wind-flower’s blush, the redbreast’s lonely song. 
Ebenezer Elliot. 


* Since the publication of ‘The Diary and Correspondence of Amos 
Lawrence,’ a very excellent work has been issued, entitled ‘ Lives of American 
Merchants,’ by Freeman Hunt, Editor of the ‘ Merchants’ Magazine.’ It ia the 
first volume, and contains 576 pages, and is adorned with rich stecl engrav- 
ings of Samuel Appleton, Thomas H. Perkins, and others. Our readers may 
expect an extended notice hereafter. 
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FLIRTATION AND CRIME. 
COBURN AND DALTON. 


Since the trial of Professor Webster, there has been no 
one that has excited a deeper interest than that of Coburn 
and Dalton. The reason probably is, that it is so intimately 
connected with the private life of all the parties. Certain 
domestic difficulties are brought out day after day: the 
world becomes acquainted with the intimacy of the wives 
of Coburn and Dalton with Porter and Sumner. Then, in 
the mean time, the death of Sumner takes place, as some 
think, in consequence of the wounds he received while at 
the house of Coburn and Dalton. Of this, however, there 
seems to be a reasonable doubt, as he was abroad after the 
affray, and apparently in tolerable health. 


The press, generally, has expressed much sympathy for 


the parties, especially for Dalton, as may be seen by the 
following : — 


‘Upon the announcement of the sentence by the Clerk, a mo- 
mentary silence pervaded the court-room, which was filled with 
spectators, and a general buzzing of voices followed. The general 
feeling of those present was, that, under all the circumstances, the 
sentence was much more severe than had been anticipated; many 
having previously expressed a belief that a fine without any im- 
prisonment would be the penalty. 

* When the affair first occurred, hanging would have been too 
good for the offenders in the public estimation. Now the pre- 
vailing impression is that they were more sinned against than 
sinning.” — Journal. 

‘The severity of the sentence, from the gross provocation 
which led to the assault, appeared to create considerable astonish- 
ment in court.” — Traveller. 

‘The severe sentences evidently took the defendants and their 
friends completely by surprise, and the large audience present was 
also apparently not less astonished. Many friends of the parties 
soon advanced to offer their sympathies.’ — Transcript. 

‘The unexpected sentence created quite a sensation, as its 
severity was somewhat unanticipated. The prisoners received the 
decision with considerable agitation, and their friends exhibited 
great excitement.’ — Mail. 
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232 Flirtation and Crime. 


Of course, as a journalist connected with a periodical that 
treats of crime, we shall be expected to pronounce some 
opinion. We must remark, that we have read and heard 
declarations of sympathy in this case, which, if we had 
made, would have been at once set down as morbid sym- 
pathy. We do not think proper to quote the language 
which has been published. 

There was, we think, rather a disposition on the part of 
the counsel to justify the course taken by the parties rela- 
tive to Sumner and Porter. The provocation was great, 
it must be admitted; but would it not have been better to 
have brought the matter within the law ? 

We believe, however, that the really guilty parties have 
not been punished: the fault lies where no human law can 
reach,— we mean at home. We trust a profitable lesson 
will be learned from this trial, in regard to Flirtation and 
Crime. Perhaps, at first, the whole thing was mere tri- 
fling; more and more liberties were taken, till all parties 
became exasperated, and, in the result, young Sumner came 
to his death. 

Much has been said of the sentence by Judge Nash. A 
great deal of sympathy has been manifested. We suppose 
that Dalton will be released ere the time expires. We have 
pitied the young men; and we feel, too, for the relatives of 
Sumner. The whole trial has been a strong illustration of 
the effect of Crime on Home. 

We very much regretted to see the silly letters in print 
between Sumner and the ladies. ‘The court was not driven 
to any such necessity. The press of the day is ready 
enough to gratify a morbid and sickly sentimentality, with- 
out being helped by our courts of justice. Much that has 
been published should have been suppressed. We do not 
mean to abridge the liberties of the press; but we do think 
that our courts should elevate the tone of public sentiment, 
by only admitting such revelations in court as may be 
absolutely necessary for the conviction of parties. But it 
too often happens, unfortunately; that, when a witness 
is on the stand, every advantage is taken of him. More 
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than one-half of the interest taken in this trial grew out of 
the fact that every day revealed some new phase in the 
domestic affairs of the parties. 

But the end is not yet. Dalton has preferred a request 
for a divorce. We think, as far as we know, that he was 
right in that step. We cannot advocate a hasty separation 
in the marriage state. In this case, there seems to be sufh- 
cient ground. 

In conclusion, we find that, in a very short time, a new 
feeling has sprung up in the community in regard to crimi- 
nals. A sympathy is now shown, even in the highest cir- 
cles, which a short time ago scarcely any one expressed | 
but a few Philanthropists. We are afraid, however, that, 
after all, this sympathy is too often expressed by men who 
wish to retain to a certain extent, in their own hafds, the 
means of reaching such men as Porter and Sumner. 

But the trial is over. We trust the community will learn 
a lesson. ‘There needs to be more moral purity in the com- 
munity, especially in the marriage state. ‘Too often is it 
entered thoughtlessly. We do not say that the parties were 
guilty in the present case in that respect. We hold that 
marriage is the most sacred relation on earth; that the 
contract should never be sundered without the most so- 
lemn reasons; and we have no words to express our utter 
detestation of the man who would ruthlessly invade the 
domestic circle. Who can describe the amount of misery 
to-day in many a family where the libertine, serpent-like, 
has entered, and, by his fair promises and bland smiles, has 
destroyed the peace of a loving family? Who can give 
the statistics of the sighs and groans and tears of broken 
hearts? Think of the wretched parents; of the mourning 
brothers and sisters! Alas! how many homes are ruthlessly 
broken up! How often has it happened that the parties 
have formed the connection of marriage, and in some evil 
hour a happy home is for ever ruined! We fear there 
are but few happy homes in this world. We do know, that, 
if any connection is formed on any other basis than that of 


Christianity, there can be no permanent enjoyment. A 
VOL. VIII. 16 
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happy home! How much is embraced in that sentence! 
how glorious and instructive! Alas! how rarely do we 
find one! We enter family-circles daily where there seems 
to be mutual love and happiness. How little of it is real! 
It has been said that there is a skeleton in every house. 
How easy it is to destroy the peace and unanimity of 
home! One unquiet spirit may transform the calmest 
circle into a place of torment. A family-circle resembles 
an electrical one: while all are similar in disposition, and 
governed by the same motives of mutual love, the current 
of love will flow free and undisturbed. Let there be intro- 
duced one foreign nature, and the circle is broken; and, 
where all was harmony before, there is now chaos and con- 
fusion. But we must close; and we have but one reflec- 
tion to make: he who enters the domestic circle to destroy 
the virtue of some loved one, will find that, if there is one 
arrow in the quiver of the Almighty sharper than all the rest, 
it will be transfixed in the heart of him who invades the 
domestic circle with the pestiferous breath of adultery ! 





Vanity vs. Desparr. — Dr. Franklin did not acquiesce in the 
very general deprecation of vanity. He was accustomed to say, 
that when he saw the many things, in the intercourse between men, 
which grew entirely out of vanity, and without which the world 
would be worse, he was tempted to think that we should thank 
God for our vanity as much as for any other gift. Perhaps one 
phase of this is not distant from the thought of Burke, that vice 
loses half its harm by losing all its grossness. Be this as it may, 
the following characteristic story seems to illustrate it in another 
phase : — 

A Frenchman resolved to kill himself. In order to make his 
departure for the other world the more heroic, he wrote the fol- 
lowing on his table: ‘I follow the teaching of a great master ; 
for Moliere has said, — 


** When all is lost, and hope no more is nigh, 
Life is a shame, — our duty is to die.”’’ 


The knife was already applied, when a sudden thought stopped 
him: ‘Ah! was it really Moliere that said this, now? I shall 
look excessively ridiculous.’ He at once set about resolving this 
point, and read through two or three of Moliere’s comedies, which, 
restoring his good-humor, saved his life. 
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IMPRISONMENT OF MR. SPEAR. 


We learn from the ‘ Boston Chronicle’ the following 
facts in regard to the imprisonment of Mr. Spear. Of the 
history of this whole matter we know nothing further, but 
it certainly is a case demanding at once the attention of the 
American government. Of Mr. Spear, personally, we have 
no knowledge whatever; but he seems deserving of our 
warmest sympathy. 


A CHANCE FOR THE ADMINISTRATION. — It is stated that the 
Austrian government has sentenced an American of the name of 
Spear to ten years labor in chains, at a place in Bohemia. Mr. 
Spear is said to have been tried on the charge of treason, and 
after he had been imprisoned for seven months. The trial took 
place on the 31st of March, 1854; so that he has already been in 
confinement more than two years and a half, counting the seven 
months that he was in a dungeon previous to being tried. Col. 
Jackson, our minister at Vienna, on the 4th of last February, 
demanded a properly certified copy of the testimony on which 
Mr. Spear was convicted; and stated to Count Buol, the Austrian 
prime-minister, that, unless he should receive a proper reply in 
four weeks, he should, at the expiration of that time, withdraw 
from a court where he could no longer remain with honor to his 
country or advantage to its citizens. The four weeks were out 
early in March; and by the next arrival we shall probably learn 
what has been done by the Austrian government in the premises. 
If Mr. Spear shall have been released, or indications shall be 
afforded that it is the intention of the Viennese cabinet to release 
him, or to show that he was properly tried and justly condemned, 
there the matter will have to be left for the time; but not for a 
very long time, we should hope. 


Arrest. — Deputy Chief Ham arrested a young man named 
Milton A. Straw, jun., a clerk in the employ of Messrs Clapp and 
Straw, 42, South-Market Street, on the charge of stealing about 
three hundred dollars from hisemployers. The robbery took place 
between Saturday night and Monday morning,— the money 
having been left in the safe at the closing of the store on Saturda 
evening. The fact that the same store had recently been robbed 
in a similar manner induced Mr. Ham to suspect that some per- 
son having access to the premises was the guilty party; and, upon 
searching young Straw, the money which was last stolen was found 
upon him. He was committed to jail to await an examination. — 
He has since been liberated. 


—— 
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MONTHLY REPORT. 


THE past month has been one of great labor. We have had usually two 
or three calls in a day. We shall give a slight view of the labors of the 
month. 

Discharged Prisoners. — We have assisted, in various ways, nearly fifty 
prisoners, who have called after their release from prison. 

Visits to the Jail. — We have made several visits to the Boston Jail, and 
conversed with the inmates, and circulated books, as there is scarcely any 
library connected with the institution.* 

Visit to the State Prison. — Here we held conversation with some of the 
prisoners, one of whom had been sentenced for six years, but whose term of 
service had nearly passed away. Another convict was sentenced for twenty 
years. He had caused the death of Mr. Heywood, in Lincoln. There is 
one prisoner who has been committed six times. 

The number of convicts, according to the last Report, is 457. 
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We received a very affecting letter from the father of one of the prison- 
ers, in relation to the history of his son. We also had a letter from a friend 
who was the brother of the one who was killed by the convict, requesting 
that we would see him and inquire after his health, and enclosing three 
dollars, to be sent to him in such a manner as we deemed best. The con- 
vict wanted Barnes’s ‘ Notes,’ and ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ which we promised 
to obtain for him.t 

Lectures. — We went to Lexington, where we found an excellent home at 
the Lexington House, kept by Mr. Bigelow. Few men understand better 
the duties of a landlord. He has a splendid house, and does what he can, 
in every way, to accommodate those who call on him. We lectured in 
Robinson’s Hall, on Sunday evening, to a large audience, on the Influence 
of Crime on Home. On Monday evening, the hall was crowded to witness 
our Exhibition of Prison Paintings with the Magic Lantern. We found 
several friends of our cause. A few handed us their names for the Maga- 
zine. 

Clothing for Prisoners. — We have received several parcels of clothing 
for Discharged Prisoners from ladies in Boston. 


* Some valuable works were sent to us, for the Jail, from the American Unitarian 
Association. The American Tract Society have also given us some books. 

+ It may be well to say, that any one who has friends in, the State Prison may 
send them books through our office, and they will be handed to the Chaplain, and, if 
approved of, will be sent to the convict. Books are very much wanted, both at the 
State Prison and at the Common Jails. 
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The Relatives of Prisoners. —Scarcely a day passes that some mother 
does not come to our office to ask our sympathy and counsel in behalf of 
some wayward child, or perchance some afflicted wife for an incorrigible 
husband. A mother sought counsel the other day in behalf of her boy at 
Westborough ; another in behalf of her son in the State Prison. A friend 
came to enlist our sympathies in behalf of a young man who was sick in 
the House of Correction. A father writes a very urgent letter about his 
son in the State Prison. A wife of a forger called to seek advice about her 
husband. No one knows, unless placed in contact with prisoners, the 
terrible results of crime on Home. There is probably more real suffering at 
home to-day than in the prison. What a lesson does this afford to all, 
especially to the young, to avoid the commission of crime! 

Donations to the Cause. — Several friends, especially the merchants of 
Boston, have made donations to assist us in our labors. But the amount 
given is far below what is needed. 

The Magazine. — We have made a great effort during the month to im- 
prove the Magazine. It is a great auxiliary to our labors, Hundreds of 
families become interested through our writings, who otherwise would not 
hear of our labors through any other medium. It must be remembered 
that we are the Publisher as well as Editor of the work, and that we are 
obliged also to procure subscriptions, as we have no agent to call for that 
purpose. The facts we are embodying in our work will all be wanted. We 
would suggest to those, who do not need the reading of our work, to send a 
subscription, to forward a copy to some literary institution or to some of 
the prisons. ° 

The Exhibition. —The Exhibition of Paintings is now so well received, 
that we cannot possibly meet all the places where we are wanted. We have 
long been expected at Manchester, N.H. ; Foxboro’, Stoughton, and Lynn, 
Mass. We trust our friends will have patience, and we will do what we can. 

Letters of Inquiry. — We are often written to for information on various 
subjects connected with our labors. During the season of Lyceums, we 
have many inquiries aboug the subject of capital punishment. We have 
many new publications and tracts ready on hand to give away at such times. 
Then we have a large quantity of Magazines unbound, which we can send 
at any time. ' 

Visiting of Schools. — Lately we have entered upon the duty of visiting 
Schools. Teachers are often glad to have us make a few remarks to the 
scholars on the various steps that lead to crime. Then, in the evening, we 
sometimes call the schools together, and have an exhibition. In this way 
much good may be accomplished. 
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MEETINGS BEFORE THE LEGISLATURE. 


ASYLUM FOR INEBRIATES. — We held two meetings on this subject. A 
very able Address was given by Mrs. Charles Spear. We also presented 
many reasons for suchan institution. But it has been voted to be inexpe- 
| dient to legislate on the subject. 


Prisons. — We held two interesting meetings on the general subject of 
Prisons. We alluded to the great want of labor in our jails, especially in 
Suffolk County, and also to the necessity of a Matron. The subject of 
appointing a General Inspector of Prisons for the State was also presented. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


DorcHEsTeR, Mass. — We have some good reports from this town. The 
ladies are at work for a Fair on May morning. We trust that other towns 
will do likewise. In our last number, we gave a sketch of the plan. Arrti- 
cles will be needed for the tables. There never has been a time when more 
good could be done than now. We trust there will be a generous feeling | 
manifested. It is expected that a number will go out from Boston. We | 
shall make some arrangements with the omnibuses for the occasion. Arti- 
cles may be sent to our office, 119, Washington Street; or to Mrs. Thomas 
Howe, Dorchester. We shall look for aid from several towns. Now is the 
time. Our work is not sectarian; we confine our labors to none. If we 
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are aided, we shall have more time to visit prisons, and especially to com- 
fort the unfortunate who have relatives in prison. There is wanting now 
means to meet many expenses for the coming year. Come, then, and unite 
in the good work. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


Mrs. L. H. StcourNEy. — We have been favored with a very fine poem 
on Sir Walter Ralegh, and also a donation to aid Discharged Prisoners, 
She will receive our warmest thanks. 

Hon. CHarLtes SuMNER. — We must thank him for a copy of his 
speeches. 

Miss HARRIET Woop, Brookline, Mass. — The patrons of the Magazine 
will be glad to find her again in our columns. Her excellent poem on 
Reform Schools is worthy of a place in any work. 

Hon. Jonn P. Hate. — We are indebted to this distinguished Senator 
for valuable documents. 


Rey. Mr. Be.titows, N.Y. — We are indebted to this eminent clergyman 
for valuable Reports on the United States Asylum for Inebriates. | 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Ninth Annual Report of the Trustees of the State Reform School at 
Westborough, together with the Annual Reports of the Officers of the 
Institution. 

‘Snow and Vapor.’ A Sermon preached in the West Church by C. A. 
Bartol. Boston: Leonard C. Bowles. 1856. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees for the Benevolent 
Institutions, and of the Overseers of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, to the Governor of Ohio. For the year 1855. Columbus: 
Statesmen Steam Press. 1856. 

Littell’s Living Age. Second Series. Littell, Son, and Co., Boston. 

Report of the Warden of the United States Penitentiary. Oct. 1, 1855. 

American Journal of Education and College Review. Published monthly. 
Editors: Absalom Peters, D.D., and Hon. 8. S. Randall. Vol. 1. 
March, 1856. No.3. New York: N. A. Calkins, Publisher. Boston: 
Robinson and Richardson, 119, Washington Street. 

Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. 
Presented May 30, 1855. 

A Plea for the Horse, in a Few Remarks and Suggestions upon his Treat- 
ment and Management. Boston. 

Second Annual Report of the Trustees of the State Lunatic Hospital at 
Taunton. December, 1855. 

The Wrongs of Kansas. Speech of Hon. John P. Hale, of New Hamp- 
shire, in the United States Senate, February, 1856. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Martrson’s Exastic SYRINGE. — Dr. Mattson, 
of our city, whose Family Syringes have been so 
popular for many years, has introduced a new 
Patent Elastic Syringe, which, for neatness and 
simplicity, is superior to any thing of the kind 
we have ever seen. It fills itself through atmos- 
pheric pressure, as the accompanying woodcut 
is intended to show; and of course there is no 
piston to vex or trouble you, as is the case with 
the ordinary pump-syringes. Our Ex-Mayor, = = 
Dr. Smith, who ought to be considered good authority, says truly, that 
‘nothing could be more simple or admirable.’ It is more portable than 
any syringe we have ever seen; and our own experience with it warrants us 
in saying that it is every thing a family could desire. It is adapted to all 
the purposes of a male and female syringe. It is accompanied by a valu- 
able illustrated Manual of Directions by Dr. Mattson, which should be in 
the possession of every family. It is for sale by all of the druggists. 
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RECEIPTS. 


C. Turner, Sharon, ‘ 
D. LS Kendall, East Boston, . ‘ 
A. 8. Foss, ; 
M. Cole, 

C. F. Blake, Newton. Corner, . 2 
Charles Stearns, jun., Brookline, 
Marshall Stearns, 

J. M. Miles, 

N. Snow, Cambridgeport, 
Dr. W. Wright, ,, 

R. Durant, 

B. F. Campbell, Roxbury, 
C. K. Dillaway, _,, 
Prof. Francis, Cambridge, 
E. Willard, Pm 

G. W. Stearns, 99 

E. W. Lawton, Newport, R. 2. 
Peter Adams, Boston, 
Thomas Richardson, ,, 

J. Jenkins, - 

J. H. Cavender, am 

J. C. Howe, 
J. H. Dexter, 
L. Hobart, 

G. F. Thayer, 
William Livermore, Groton, 
T. Cotting, Medford, 

B. Lamson, ,, 

M. E. Knox, ,, 

A. Sampson, Charlestown, 
Mr. Dean, New York, 

W. L. Dill, Waterloo, Bete 
L. Smith, Westfield, 


” 


” 
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$3.00, Jan. 1857. 
4.00, Jan. 1857. 
2.00, Sept. 1856. 
2.00, Sept. 1856. 
1.00, Jan. 1856. 
2.00, Sept. 1856. 
2.00, Sept. 1856. 
2.00, Sept. 1856. 
2.00, Jan. 1857. 
2.00, Sept. 1856. 
4.00, Sept. 1856. 
2.00, Jan. 1857. 

. 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
° 2.00, Jan. 1857. 
2.00, Sept. 1856. 
2.00, Sept. 1856. 
2.00, Sept. 1856. 
2.00, Jan. 1856. 
2.00, Nov. 1856. 
2.00, Sept. 1855. 
4.00, July, 1856. 
2.00, Jan. 1857. 
2.00, May, 1856. 
1.00, Mar. 1856. 
2.00, June, 1856. 
2.00, Jan. 1856. 
4.00, Jan. 1857. 
2.00, Sept. 1856. 
3.00, July, 1856. 
2.00, Jan. 1857. 
4.00, Jan. 1857. 
7.00, Sept. 1856. 
2.00, Sept. 1856. 


DONATIONS. 
John C. Gray, Boston, . 00 Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Hartford, . $5.00 
Horace Gray, is ; 5.00 | Richard Clapp, Dorchester, . . 5.00 
John Wetherell, - o « 6.00 Miss Newcomb, North Chelsea, . 0.25 
J. M. Beebe, . ~ « 5.00 Mrs. F. 8. Train, Roxbury, 3.00 
8S. Bowman, es . ae Thomas Hunt, Boston, 3.00 
Richards and Co., -  « C604 2 eee - 5.00 
A Friend, - - + 1.00 | J. A. Lowell, - 5.00 
Dr. Harmond, a - + 5,00 | A Friend, a 1.00 
Charles Merriam, = oe O Dr. John 0. Warren, ,, ; 5.00 
William E. French, ,, « | A Friend, . 2.00 
Jos. Hill, a . 3.00 | Joseph P. Gardner, ,, o ° 2.00 
C. C. Chadwick, o ° 5.00 John Felton, on 5.00 
George L. Stearns, _,, . 5.00 | M.P. W., = 2.00 
Two Ladies, - 3.00 | J. Frothingham, __,, 1.00 
W. B. Spooner, a 5.00 | Thomas Lamb, 5.00 
Horatio Harris, - 5.00 | John A. Blanchard, ,, os 2.00 
Benjamin Gould, ; 2.50 | 0. L., se 5.00 
T. R. Loring, re ° 3.00 A Friend, - 1.00 











